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BOOK NOTES 

Lord Bryce's last journey to the United States was undertaken in 
the summer of 1921 for the purpose of lecturing at the Williams 
College Institute of Politics. The lectures have now been published 
under the title, International Relations (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1922; xii, 274 pp.), and they will have a melancholy in- 
terest for American readers in that they are Lord Bryce's last con- 
tribution to political study in the United States. The subjects dealt 
with include the earlier relations of tribes and states; the Great 
War and its effects; non-political influences in international rela- 
tions ; the causes of modern wars ; diplomacy and international law ; 
popular control of foreign policy; methods of settling international 
controversies, and other possible methods of averting war. The 
point of view is conservative, but open-minded; there is no hint of 
the reactionary, but, on the other hand, there is no suggestion of the 
original thinker. Lord Bryce was pre-eminently an observer. His 
vast accumulation of knowledge has rarely been equalled, and in 
these lectures, as in his other books, he presents facts, arranging and 
connecting them in a manner which, while not superficial and not 
mechanical, hesitates, nevertheless, to interpret, to criticize, or to 
prophesy. The style rarely scintillates, but it is never slipshod. As 
one of his countrymen said of him : " In an age of vulgarity and 
advertisement, it is a satisfaction to his friends to look back on a 
character of such simple dignity and a career of disinterested public 
service." American students count themselves as fortunate to have 
known such a character and to have enjoyed the fruits of such a 
career. 

An interesting but cursory survey of recent economic and political 
conditions in Europe is to be found in Lieutenant-Colonel Charles a 
Court Repington's After the War (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922 ; xv, 477) . As a correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
the author visited Paris, Rome, Athens, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Berlin, Sofia and Coblenz. He saw many important 
statesmen and in his diary reports his interviews with them. Clemen- 
ceau, for example, said that he could destroy many reputations with 
a word, but that he would leave no records for a biography or a 
history of his share in the conduct of the war. There is also some 
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descriptive material of value on the political situation in the new 
states and on the economic collapse of Central Europe, but to 
secure it the reader must endure many irrelevancies. Colonel Rep- 
ington was naturally interested in the excellence of his meals at 
particular restaurants; his ability to sleep on the trains, and the 
enjoyable qualities of his matutinal tub, but the interest of his 
readers is more doubtful. The last pages of the diary deal with the 
author's impressions of New York and Washington. He was present 
as a correspondent during part of the Arms Conference, but he dis- 
closes nothing of importance. 

Whoever persuaded Professor Beard to publish his four lectures 
delivered at Amherst College in 1916 did a valuable service to the 
reading public; he may lay no claim to singular prescience, how- 
ever, for it is obvious enough that a summary statement on The 
Economic Basis of Politics (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1922; 
99 pp.) by the foremost American exponent of that thesis would 
find readers everywhere. It is a discussion in general terms and not 
concerned with the economic basis of any party, past or present. 
The author begins by summoning to the witness-stand as experts, 
Aristotle, Machiavelli, Locke, Madison, Webster and Calhoun, and 
finds them so satisfactory that he can dispense with any extended 
consideration of Bacon, Raleigh, Harrington, Montesquieu, " and a 
score of other great men who have speculated upon the origin, 
nature and fortunes of the state ". The constitutions developed in 
England, France, Sweden, Austria, Prussia, Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia etc., all contemplated government by one or more 
well-marked economic groups. " The governments founded and de- 
veloped before the nineteenth century were in fact complexes of 
group interests. Nowhere was the representative system, in its 
origin, designed to reflect the opinions of mere numerical aggrega- 
tions of human beings considered in the abstract apart from property 
and employment." In the United States, however, the abundance of 
land made these groups less apparent and important. The middle 
class, growing in power by commerce and feeling itself insufficiently 
represented, adopted the social contract and equalitarian doctrines. 
Old groupings were disturbed by the miracles of the steam engine, 
and slowly universal suffrage was evolved. But this very slightly 
dulled the consciousness of economic groups, and finally we have the 
soviet as " a simple and drastic attempt to dispose of the contra- 
diction between political theory and economic facts." This is likely 
to fail because it seeks to abolish private property, which probably 
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cannot be done, and we come out with the cautious and sensible, but 
rather tame conclusion that " the regulation of these various and 
interfering interests, whatever may be the formula for the owner- 
ship of property, constitutes the principal task of modern statesmen 
and involves the spirit of party in the necessary and ordinary opera- 
tion of government." Professor Beard has admirably argued his 
contention that governments are organized and moved to a consider- 
able extent by economic groups. He would have made his case 
clearer had he had space to discuss the relative importance of other 
bases of politics besides economics. What decides, for instance, 
whether the Bible should be read in schools or lynchings be con- 
doned? 

Under the auspices of the Hyde Foundation a series of lectures 
was given by Professor Garner in 1921 at various French univer- 
sities. These are embodied in IdSes et Institutions politiques amSri- 
caines (Paris, Girard et Cie., 1921; xii, 253 pp.). As the writer 
states in his preface, this volume is an exposition in elementary form 
of some of the most significant American political ideas and institu- 
tions, with some reference to the differences between the French and 
American systems. Naturally it was impossible for the author under 
these conditions to develop critical or constructive views of the gov- 
ernmental institutions he set out to describe so compactly. The chief 
topics discussed are the constitution, the federal union, political 
parties, the judicial organization and the foreign policies of the 
United States. Obvious limitations of space and time prevented 
reference to our administrative system, to local government and 
affairs and other subjects commonly included in more comprehensive 
discussions. As a rule the writer marches straight ahead in his path 
of description and explanation, but occasionally digresses, as when 
he declares that the Monroe Doctrine is no longer necessary since 
the South-American states are now able to take care of themselves. 
Dr. Garner's volume is a lucid and scholarly exposition of the ele- 
ments of the American political system, and unquestionably served 
well the specific purpose for which it was designed, the orientation 
of French audiences in American political theory and practice. 

The organization and procedure of the deliberative agencies of 
government, such as the legislative and judicial departments, offer 
comparatively little difficulty to the student of political science. 
These agencies are fairly uniform and standardized. The admin- 
istrative agencies, on the other hand, are constantly changing as a 
government engages in new activities. Consequently it is always 
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difficult to get reliable information regarding the organization and 
functions of administrative bodies. This difficulty is met, with re- 
spect to three of these agencies of the federal government, by the 
recent publication of three small volumes: — The Tariff Commission 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1922; 71 pp.) by Joshua 
Bernhardt; The Federal Board for Vocational Education (New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1922; 74 pp.) by W. Stull Holt; 
The Federal Trade Commission (New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1922; 80 pp.) by W. Stull Holt. These volumes belong to 
the series of Service Monographs prepared under the direction of 
the Institute for Government Research. Like the other monographs 
in this series, they are prepared according to a uniform plan. They 
give : first, a history of the service ; second, its functions ; third, its 
organization; fourth, the character of its plant; fifth, a compila- 
tion of the laws and regulations governing its operations; sixth, 
financial statements showing its appropriations and expenditures; 
and finally a comprehensive bibliography. The purpose of these 
monographs is to describe rather than to make a critical analysis. It 
would seem that in studies of this kind some space might have been 
given to constructive criticism and suggestions for improvement. 
However, in preparing these monographs the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research is performing a valuable service. These studies 
furnish a brief and well-arranged treatment of subjects which are 
commonly neglected by writers of books on government. 

In Our Changing Constitution (New York, Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1922; xii, 181 pp.) Mr. Charles W. Pierson summarizes 
the constitutional amendments and the major congressional enact- 
ments which the Founding Fathers might not have anticipated, and 
tells us what the Supreme Court has done about it. He sees us on a 
road to centralization with many dangers ahead and he bids us stop, 
look and listen. His continuous overtone of wailing at the expan- 
sion of national power is occasionally muffled by acknowledgment 
that this or that manifestation is justified by the exigency which 
evoked it. His gentle preference for local self-determination will 
hardly satisfy the rabid critics of the Prohibition and Suffrage 
Amendments and it can be faced calmly by those who welcome our 
recent constitutional adventures with wine and women. His book is 
too thin and sketchy to call for critical comment, but it can be read 
with profit by those not already endowed with the information it 
bestows. The author is accurate and his exposition is clear and 
painless. 
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The third volume of Mr. William H. Spencer's Law and Business 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1922; xviii, 653 pp.) fol- 
lows its predecessors in providing a study of cases for courses in 
schools of business in which the approach is from the practical prob- 
lems of the business man. The three parts are called " law and 
risk-bearing ", " law and labor ", and " law and the form of the 
business unit ". 

The Stanhope Historical Prize Essay for 1921 is a compact and 
excellently constructed little study entitled The Influence of George 
III on the Development of the Constitution (Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1921; 84 pp.), by A. Mervyn Davies. 
While the author has delved in the sources — most of them accessible 
in printed form — he has occupied himself mainly with digesting 
and coordinating the findings of leading scholars who have, at one 
time or another, occupied themselves with the period or with the 
development of the English Constitution. Ample credit, however, 
is given to all who have been drawn upon by the author. His chief 
theses are : that George III almost invariably was a stanch supporter 
of Parliament, but sought to revive the royal ascendancy by securing 
control of that body; and that, while he delayed the progress of 
popular government by his adroitness and his obstinacy, he never- 
theless, in spite of himself, stimulated the growth of democracy by 
way of reaction against his methods. Two statements seem to call 
for qualification or explanation: first, "Walpole had been Prime 
Minister — in fact though not in name" (p. 28) ; and second, the 
first scheme of parliamentary reform was advocated in 1770 by 
Lord Chatham (p. 52). Apparently the name Prime Minister was 
applied to Walpole — as a hostile designation — and Sir Francis 
Dashwood is said to have anticipated Chatham in introducing a 
measure of parliamentary reform. In the appendix there are in- 
serted a few important letters, of which, as Mr. Davies takes pains 
to point out, all but possibly one have previously been printed. All 
in all, this unpretentious little essay should be welcome even to 
scholars, as an excellent exposition, bringing together in one place 
and appraising significant information and points of view. — A. L. C. 

In a series of lectures now appearing in book form under the 
caption Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1922; x, 313 pp.) Maurice de Wulf 
proposes to " relate the philosophy to the other factors in that civi- 
lization taken as an organic whole ". Since the author is develop- 
ing the point that ideas cannot be understood apart from the en- 
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vironment from which they spring, and that they in turn condition 
that environment, he prefixes to his more serious discussion several 
chapters devoted to a brief summary of certain aspects of the his- 
tory of the period from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. The 
treatment is not always happy. It is assumed that the reader is 
wholly ignorant of the most elementary facts of medieval history, 
with the result that these chapters are curiously out of balance with 
the rest of the treatise. There are jn the book numerous statements 
that challenge attention. That there was great freedom of thought 
and expression in the schools of the Middle Ages (pp. 40, 71), that 
the equality of all men was insisted upon, slavery and serfdom being 
merely "conventional" (pp. 55 et seq., 278), that in thought, and in 
actuality, sovereignty resided in the people — in order to carry con- 
viction, propositions such as these need further elucidation and more 
proof than the author is here able to marshal to their support. It 
seems a grave omission, too, that a book which essays to discuss the 
civilization of a confessedly religious epoch in its relations with the 
thought of the time should contain no adequate mention of the 
Church as a factor in that civilization. Finally, when in chapter 
xiii the author writes of the influence of national temperament upon 
philosophy, and vindicates for the " Neo-Latin " and " Anglo- 
Celtic " temperaments a monopoly of scholastic philosophy, urging 
that one must look elsewhere, notably to Neo-Platonism and Latin- 
Averroism, for the " Germanic " temperament, the discussion fails 
to carry conviction. That there may be something in national tem- 
perament is conceded, but the strained character of the present 
generalization is all too apparent in the book itself, and it seems to 
find little support in his more extended treatment of the same sub- 
jects in his Histoire de la Philosophie mSdiSvale. But despite these 
over-hasty generalizations a very real service has been rendered in 
presenting a distinctly interesting and thought-provoking summary 
of an important and much-misunderstood subject. 

In his Tudor Ideals (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1921 ; xiii, 366 pp.) Mr. Lewis Einstein ranges over the whole field 
of sixteenth-century English thought. The volume consists of some 
forty brief essays, divided into four parts, which deal, respectively, 
with "The Crown", "The Individual", "Ideals of Life and 
Thought " and " The Enrichment of Life ". As in his earlier study 
of the Italian Renaissance in England, the author gives evidence of 
wide learning and critical judgment. Though fragmentary in char- 
acter, these essays will prove informing and stimulating. 
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In Leading American Treaties (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922; 399 pp.) Charles E. Hill, Professor of Political Science 
in the George Washington University, carries out interestingly his 
announced purpose of giving " the historical setting and the chief 
provisions of fifteen of the leading American treaties". The in- 
spiration of the excellent idea underlying the volume is accredited 
to the late President Angell of the University of Michigan, while 
the work is more directly the result of the author's own teaching in 
Washington. The book will be of value to the general reader as 
well as useful in the class-room. Professor Hill has incorporated 
enough of the humor and human interest of each situation to hold 
the attention of the average citizen, who should be more familiar 
with these bases of our national development. A healthy, but im- 
partial, spirit of Americanism is evident throughout. What the 
author aptly says of the American commissioners who negotiated 
the Treaty of Independence may well apply to many of their coun- 
trymen participating in subsequent negotiations : " One cannot 
escape the conclusion that they bore themselves as the peers of the 
best diplomats of any or all time" (p. 43). A separate chapter is 
given to a discussion of each of the following treaties, including 
the events which led up to, and the consequences following, these 
engagements: Treaties with France, 1778; Treaty of Independence, 
Paris, 1783; Jay's Treaty, 1794; Convention of Peace, Commerce 
and Navigation with France, 1800; Louisiana Purchase, 1803; 
Treaty of Ghent, 1814; Convention of 1818 with Great Britain; 
Florida Purchase, 1819; Webster- Ashburton Treaty, 1842; Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848; Perry and Harris Treaties with 
Japan, 18S4 and 18S8; Alaska Purchase, 1867; Treaty of Wash- 
ington, 1871; Treaty of Paris with Spain, 1898; and the Panama 
Canal Treaties. A helpful bibliography is appended to each chapter. 

Ernest Hartley Coleridge's Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker (Lon- 
don and New York, John Lane, 1920 ; two volumes : xii, 305 ; xii, 
459 pp.) is of interest not only as a biography of England's greatest 
banker of the period between Saratoga and Waterloo, but even 
more as a side-light on political and social affairs in that period. 
Coutts had as sons-in-law the heirs of two prime ministers and the 
most famous political reformer of his day — an indication that the 
gulf between the landed aristocracy and the moneyed men was fast 
disappearing in England. Coutts was, moreover, the banker of 
George III and his brood of infamous sons, with all of whom he 
was friendly. In addition, he was a friend and correspondent of 
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Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, Pitt, and the famous wit and 
litterateur, Caleb Whitefoord. He was the trusted adviser of Lord 
North, and probably knew more of the manipulations of the secret 
service money than anyone except the king himself, at the time 
George III was so intent upon wrecking the Old Whigs. The 
letters shed light upon the attitude of English financiers toward the 
American Revolution, as Coutts manifested a constant fear that 
England's credit could not withstand the strain of fighting at one 
time both her rebellious colonies and France. The banker revealed 
a real appreciation of the Irish problem and the means for its solu- 
tion. Napoleon's advantage in threatening an invasion of England 
was clear to him when he wrote that his " best plan would be for- 
ever to make us expect him, but never to come. He might ruin and 
even conquer us in that way, if we are governed by weak, inefficient 
Ministers" (vol. II, p. 219). The selecting and editing of these 
letters is excellent, and we gladly excuse Mr. Coleridge for including 
several interesting ones previously printed in the Whitefoord Papers. 
Despite the mass of new materials attractively presented, the re- 
viewer confesses disappointment at the lack of information on 
finance. He hoped for new light upon British taxation during the 
Napoleonic wars, and above all for concrete data on England's 
wealth and the means by which it was acquired at the moment the 
factory system was getting under way. The letters only indicate 
that Coutts left his widow the wealthiest woman of the realm, but 
neither her birth nor her wealth was any bar to her marrying the 
Duke of St. Albans. The work is remarkably free from even trivial 
errors. Shelburne's name contains no " o " ; Cornwallis surrendered 
Yorktown in 1781 and not a year later (vol. I, pp. 127, 141). 

In lifting the cloud which has settled down over Syndicalism 
since 1912, M. Maxime Leroy has performed a most valuable ser- 
vice, and one sorely needed because of the rapid changes in the 
movement during the past five years. In spite of its title, Les Tech- 
niques nouvelles du Syndicalisme (Paris, Librairie Gamier Freres, 
1921; 209 pp.), deals with practically every phase of the modern 
Syndicalist movement. The author uses "technique" in its widest 
sense and consequently discusses not only the methods by which the 
C. G. T. can achieve its program, but carefully considers its aims 
as well. True to the Syndicalist tradition, however, these aims are 
never considered apart from the technic by which they may be 
realized. Those who abhor the older conception of Syndicalism as 
typified by Sorel's praise of violence, will find some comfort in the 
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slight stress which is put on the time-honored tactics of sabotage and 
the general strike. The principal object of Syndicalism (the decen- 
tralized control of industry by labor) may be better secured, the 
author contends, by propaganda, demonstrations, education, and 
even by cooperating with the government. But more important than 
these methods is the development of plans for the gradual assump- 
tion of labor control. It develops, therefore, that the chapters on 
the " Administration of Production " and " Industrial Nationaliza- 
tion " hold the key to the present-day syndicalist movement, as the 
author views it, for in them are developed the necessity of including 
technicians and skilled administrators in the organization of the 
movement, and certain concrete proposals for the joint control of 
industry during the period of transition. While the syndicalist of a 
decade ago looked toward a catastrophic general strike as the dawn 
of the new day, M. Leroy sees the period of transition already upon 
us. The encouragement of economic and sociological studies by the 
C. G. T. shows the trend of the movement. The legalizing of that 
organization will force it to coordinate itself more closely with the 
established state agencies. The establishment of the Conseil econo- 
mique du Travail is an important step in the direction of a labor- 
controlled industrial society. In short, the author feels that labor is 
just coming into its own, and he hopes by concrete practical sugges- 
tions to point out the road which it should take in the future. Even 
if the future is not as bright as one would think from the graphic 
description of the author, he has performed a most useful service in 
summing up the aims and methods of conservative Syndicalism as it 
has developed in the last decade. 

Students of the ever-living problem of the railroad in this country 
will find much of interest in the form and workings of the " new 
regime " in France, inaugurated by the recent adoption of the much- 
discussed railway law. A well-rounded survey of the new Conven- 
tion, its antecedents and salient features, is presented in a brochure 
by M. Andre Bosc, entitled Le Nottveau Rigime des Chemins de Fer 
(extract from La Revue de Science et de Legislation Financier es, 
January-February-March, 1922, Paris, Marcel Giard, 1922; 71 
pp.). M. Bosc has confined his treatment, probably through limi- 
tations of space, to an analysis of some of the contributory causes 
of this new economic adjustment and a survey of the document 
itself. Throughout his study M. Bosc partakes of the optimism 
evinced by the Minister of Public Works (who framed the Bill) 
and of the publicity departments of the private roads. The measure 
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is undoubtedly a reform suited to the particular needs of the nation, 
whose railway problem is unique, due to the admixture for forty 
years of control by the state and by the private roads; as the writer 
points out, it cannot but inaugurate an era of cooperative develop- 
ment that must inevitably supplant the particularist attitude of the 
private roads, heretofore always in evidence. But in the machinery 
of the new law there is much that is dangerous, and this M. Bosc 
fails to see. The delegation of relatively regal discretionary powers 
in the administration of the railway system to the Ministry of 
Public Works, a political department subject to periodic changes of 
personnel, is a mistake. Criticism may be levelled, too, at the plan 
whereby financial burdens will practically be saddled on the public 
treasury for the next six years and after that on passenger traffic, 
in the nature of adjustable tariffs to be sensitized to fluctuations in 
the earnings of the railroads, rather than the law of supply and 
demand. M. Bosc mentions the latter defect but he minimizes its 
importance. However, the law is yet in its rudimentary stages and 
certainly represents thoughtful and sensible preparation. The bro- 
chure is invaluable as an accurate exposition of the " new regime " 
as it has begun to function. Valuable footnotes and the inclusion 
in the appendix of the provisions of the Bill itself, contribute to the 
interest and authority of the work. 

In The Evolution of Industrial Freedom in Prussia, 1845-1849 
(New York, University Press, 1921; vi, 114 pp.), Professor Hugo 
C. M. Wendel has surveyed a small section of an interesting and 
important phase of the economic development of modern Europe. 
The industrial liberty instituted in Prussia by laws of 1810, 1811, 
and 1820 was far from being approved by the old craft- guilds, and 
as a result of pressure which they brought to bear a law was finally 
passed in 1845 which aimed to establish a uniform system of industry 
in all of the provinces of the kingdom, on the basis of a compro- 
mise between industrial freedom and state control. The new measure, 
however, failed to please those for whose relief it was devised, and 
in 1849 another law was enacted, on lines decidedly reactionary and 
favorable to the guilds. Only in 1869 was a more enlightened policy 
again adopted — a policy which, shortly afterwards, was introduced 
in the south German states, thus becoming general throughout the 
new Empire. Recognizing that Prussian craft-guild legislation down 
to 1845, and again after 1869, has been adequately treated by von 
Rohrscheidt and Roehl, Professor Wendel has confined his mono- 
graph to an analysis of the law of 1845 and its effects, the policy 
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of the government resulting from the petitions and protests of 1847- 
48, and the connections between the industrial problem and the 
revolutionary movement of the last-mentioned year. The book shows 
careful study of the extensive literature of the subject, and the re- 
sults are of considerable value, principally for the light which is 
shed upon the economic conditions attending the revolution of 1848 
and the efforts of the government to meet the problems raised 
thereby. The power of the guilds in mid-century Prussian society, 
as seen in the promulgation of the law of 1849, is strikingly brought 
out. The study is well documented, and there is an ample biblio- 
graphy. 

A considerable amount of very valuable information and critical 
comment respecting the present status of English agriculture and of 
English agricultural life can be found in Sir Henry Rew's interesting 
volume entitled The Story of the Agricultural Club, ipiS-ip2i 
(London, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1922 ; xv, 205 pp.). During the 
course of the Great War the British Government created an Agri- 
cultural Wages Board composed of sixteen representatives of farmers, 
sixteen representatives of farm workers, and seven others appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture. Out of this body there developed an 
agricultural club with a membership drawn from the three groups 
particularly interested in English agriculture — the landowners, farm- 
ers and laborers. And it is the story of this club, of its meetings 
and of its discussions, that the author relates. It is more than a 
mere record, however, for throughout the volume Sir Henry has given 
his own opinion regarding some of the more important problems 
facing rural Britain today. The seventeen chapters comprising the 
volume are of varying merit, but those dealing with agricultural eco- 
nomics, agrarian politics, nationalization of the land, ownership and 
tenancy, and the worker's home and his share in the profits of the 
agricultural enterprise are sources of information which no student of 
present-day English society can afford to ignore. 

The facts on wage and price changes in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing and immediately following the World War are very compactly 
presented by an eminent authority, A. L. Bowley, in Prices and 
Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920 (London, Clarendon 
Press, 1921 ; xx, 228 pp.), prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, as one of a series of volumes on the Economic 
and Social History of the World War. Leaving to other volumes in 
the series the discussion of reasons for particular regulations and 
methods of administration, Dr. Bowley's treatment " deals with re- 
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suits, not with causes ". In Part I the student will find comprehen- 
sive details of wholesale and retail prices covering most of the readily- 
available quotations for food and materials. Various index numbers 
are presented and their relation to the cost of living is discussed. 
Part II presents in convenient form a well-organized mass of wage 
data for various industries, i. e. Building, Iron and Steel Manufac- 
ture, Coal Mines, Railways and Docks, Agriculture, Cotton and 
Wool. For the most part it is a collection of facts. In chapter i 
the change in wholesale prices is summarized ; in chapter iv the same 
is done for retail prices and cost of living; and in chapter vii the 
author compares cost-of-living changes and. wage changes. A final 
chapter is devoted to women's wages. An excellent brief summary 
of the entire volume is given on pp. xvii-xx. The author concludes 
that " the growth of rates of wages generally lagged behind that of 
prices, but earnings, in those very numerous cases where piece rates 
or overtime work gave facilities for additional work and pay, in- 
creased more rapidly than prices from the outbreak of the War to 
the Armistice". During 1919 and 1920 wages and prices continued 
to rise. " There can be no doubt that some sections of the working 
classes, especially the worst paid, were better off in the summer of 
1920 than before the War, and it is probable that other sections were 
worse off. It is not possible to decide whether the average of all 
wages, measured in purchasing power, had risen or fallen." War 
conditions gave rise to various schemes of wage determination. Stu- 
dents of the labor problem would find most valuable a critical evalua- 
tion by Dr. Bowley of the various methods of paying bonuses and of 
the sliding scales adopted during the War, as compared with the 
method of conference between employers and employees. This the 
book does not attempt to do. 

A brief treatment of the Mexican railroad situation, covering the 
Diaz administration and the time up to the Carranza regime, with an 
historical sketch of each of the principal railway lines in Mexico, is 
given by Fred Wilbur Powell in The Railroads of Mexico (Boston, 
Stratford Company, 1921 ; 226 pp.) . The value of the book to those 
who would understand the railway and other industrial problems of 
Mexico is unquestionable. The author has evidently done much 
hard work in digging out material very difficult of access and given 
it to the reader in a well-organized way. To present a clear state- 
ment of how the revolution has affected the railroads and allied in- 
terests and show the way out is so difficult that to criticize the author's 
achievement too severely would be most ungracious. It is unfortunate 
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that the book does not bring the situation down to date. The value 
of the book as describing the present situation has been greatly re- 
duced by the many changes since the Carranza regime, both in im- 
proved conditions in Mexico and the arrangement of the Mexican 
debt, through an agreement with the International Banking Commis- 
sion in New York in June, 1922. 

The Mexican Mind (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1922; 
303 pp.) by Wallace Thompson may be regarded, the author mod- 
estly affirms, as a humble beginning of a task to which many minds 
and many years should be devoted — the comparative study of the 
psychology of the Latin and Saxon people of America. The author 
is to be congratulated for being willing to tread this untrod and ex- 
ceedingly difficult path, with his limitations of equipment. His de- 
scriptions of customs and of play-life, his emphasis upon the individ- 
ualism, pride and inertia as important psychological traits, and his 
insistence that the whole " Mexican question " is one of education, 
are valuable and true points. His stress on the necessity of adapting 
education to the Mexican mind is also important. There are many 
good paragraphs and pages scattered through the book. But the 
book as a whole is bad. While the author has lived in Mexico many 
years, he has evidently never sympathized — suffered with — the Mexi- 
cans. As a foreigner and a newspaper man he has met the governing 
classes and the serving classes in the capital city and probably been 
entertained in some large haciendas and Indian villages. But he 
would hardly have written this book if he had really lived with the 
people. The author bases his whole analysis of the Mexican mind 
on the belief that it is entirely Indian. And then he makes this re- 
markable statement : "The Indian culture, if we may so use the term, 
is perhaps the most sinister threat against the civilization of the white 
man which exists in the world today." The Yellow Peril, then the 
Moslem Peril, and now the Indian Peril ! The author seems to enjoy 
turning out books on Mexico. This is the third one in the last two 
years, the others being The People of Mexico and Trading with 
Mexico. One of these at least is the result of Mr. Thompson's work 
on the Doheny Foundation, which was endowed by the oil magnate's 
generosity to study Mexican Problems but came to grief and was 
soon abandoned. 

Some time ago in discussing the difficulty of selecting a title for a 
book, a publisher pointed out that one of the pitfalls to be avoided 
was a misleading title. The title chosen by the authors, William F. 
Notz and Richard S. Harvey, for the book under review, American. 
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Foreign Trade (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1921; 
xv, 593 pp.)j would seam to indicate a discussion of American export 
markets and methods. We learn, however, from the subtitle that the 
book actually is concerned with " American Foreign Trade as pro- 
moted by the Webb-Pomerene and Edge Acts with Historical Refer- 
ence to the Origin and Enforcement of the Anti-Trust Laws ". This 
historical reference to the anti-trust laws fills the first 110 pages. 
We then discover that we must read another thirty-four pages con- 
cerning combinations of industries in various countries before we 
come to the discussion of the Webb law. Parts IV and V are given 
over to the discussion of the Webb-Pomerene and Edge Acts. Part 
VI considers " Compacts in World Commerce ". Aside from the 
" historical reference ", the method of presentation in much of the 
book is a quasi-legal discussion phrase by phrase of the meaning of 
the law as interpreted by various court cases with the authors' com- 
ments scattered in between the reports of cases. An appendix con- 
tains the text of the laws as well as certain forms and agreements 
which have been used in connection with the Webb-Pomerene and 
Edge Acts. In their preface the authors state that the information 
presented has been scattered among many sources and consequently 
it has been " inaccessible to the business man, the lawyer, librarian, 
banker, exporter, or to the student ". The accessibility of the mate- 
rial has been advanced one step by being included between the covers 
of one book. The lawyer prefers simply statements of the conditions 
of the cases tried in the courts under the law with footnotes referring 
to the cases themselves. The business man wants a brief, concise 
analysis with a clean-cut distinction between proven fact and sugges- 
tive possibilities. Either type is helpful to the student. But in this 
book answers to many questions still must be dug out from the mate- 
rial as presented. Thus it seems to the reviewer that the discussion 
in many paTts of the book could be cut down with profit and that the 
style of writing lacks the definiteness which is so essential in a work 
of this kind. It should be added in all fairness that there are certain 
sections of the text to which this criticism does not apply, as they 
are ably written. 



